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ABSTRACT 

The basic problematic issue confronting us in the 
Study of black American writers and literature is that of determining 
whether we can identify the factors which conduce to the development 
of given social role conceptions, since the latter determines 
intellectual and artistic orientations to reality. In general, the 
problem is that of ascertaining the extent to which these roles are 
the consequences of common socialization or of concrete social 
relations. Once we have identified a writer •s social role, we expect 
a convergence in stylistic orientation between his and that of other 
writers who possess similar role conceptions* Analysis proceeds by 
empirical inquiry into the variety of structural contexts within 
which writers are located from one historical period to another; and 
identification of the process by which the writer's social role is an 
oatc<Mne of given types of structural and historical locations. In 
general, the issue is that of the greater degree of instability of 
the literary artist's role, which is the consequence of its weak 
institutionalization in modern American society. By treating the 
issue of intellectual and social role this way, the sociology of 
knowledge achieves sharper differentiation of the occupationally 
problematic mandates in which these roles consist, and clear 
perception of the variety of references to %rtiich such roles are 
oriented • (Author/JM) 
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THi: S0C3O;.OGY OV hUClC AMERICAN I-lTLKATUllE: 

Tiic c»i;CvG:a.x> .social role of cl\c.\ vnaxDis 

backo.rouncl 

To even the r.iost. casu:;l observer of x\r..c:rican society, the relations 
botveoa biacU ouu white C3tij:enc na.st certainly coast itute one of its most 
problcr.iatic aspects, '.'.'he-! ixistory of bleick pcop?c in American society has 
been in \drtually every aspect unique. No other ethnic group in the U.S. 
underv^ent the expe^.'ienca:; of enslavement and the subsequent reluctance of 
govern ^;:int to enforce the laws in protection of its citizenship rights. 
With the abolition of slavery, federal lau^ for the first tine departed fron 
the tacit alliance it shared in the support of that institution. And this 
occurence marked the beginning of an as yet unresolved conflict between 
legal and cultural prescriptions regarding the ratter of race. It is this 
situation that mkcs up the background of the historical drama of race- 
relations in the present centur>'. 

^ *rhe Ideological Response 

Aniong black Ar.orican intellectuals and community leaders there have 
been two basic patterns of ideolog-^cal orientation to the plight of black 
people in the United States: separation and assimilation. Cetveen these tvo 
tendencies there has existed a persistent tension, often reflected in the 
different social class locations of competing advocates. Understanding 
such ideological orientations is essential to apprehending the assuir.ptioj^s 
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cr prvir/sos {.hat chc.. ao(.ori/.o a )^i.'?rurica3 r^ riod. Let: even laoro iniportantly 
iaeolo,>'ca3 vorld--\a.w.s :>erve as a basis £0.^ insifib:. into the ijclf-coacep- 
ticns, or .social rolorj, asQu\j>d by those intcllectu:;ls who endorse then. 
Specif ic.ljy the major race rciat:-*.ons ideolo^^ies manifested by blac'^ intel- 
lectuals li.^ve bcoTi 

(1) Boo'.cer 1\ Wa.siiington sel£-h^-lp emphasis on industrial 
ediicatior. for the black T?.asGes, \7hich was the do:ninant race 
rcl.-tions ideology u? u:*til his doath in 1915. Though Uashing- 
ton v;as the most influential blad; leader anon^ whitt Anerican 
phiicnthropistK, hi.'; position did not go unchallenged. 

(2) W,E,B. DuBois, the Harvard educated historiciu, advocated an 
integrationist approach to be achieved through the education of 
a black leadership class, the talented ten per cent. Indeed the 
IJashington-DuBois controversy constituted the most significant 
controversy in pre-World Uar I black American intellectual life- 
It seems a general axiom in intellectual history that all rcajor 

^ transfornaticns in intellectual outlook are preceded by periods 
of conflict between competing schools of thought. 

The approach of the N.A-A.C.P. and the Urban League were to become 
the institutional embodiucnts of the integrationist race relations 
ideology. Advocated by intellectuals who were products of the 
middle class strata and integrated universities, this approach 
of education and assimilation has been by far the roost persistent 
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i£ not al\;ayi> the r.)ost. popular. lUiasons for its long tenure 
roe ba^icclly ii\stitulio:vil, Siucc, i]ia dtuth o£ Booker T. 
wri:iInngton thv^ runtograt i o.iisL-asiiiiuiiationisL ir.ovonient has 
received tiui ^;real'cr.t f,}uu-e of fin:acial support and legitl- 
r\:^tioa fro?a \;hite philc.nthrupisl* and governmerit leaders, 
ilvun CO, thiG jdr::oloj;y vcr> not to go unchallenf^ed. 

(3) Harcus Garvoy, a Jair.aicr.n, car.e to tiie U.S. in 1916 to 
peet Booker T. V?ashingl:oa with the osceasive purpose of 
soliciting support in setting up a Tuskegee type institution 
in Janaicr*. Instead, Ctir-zey developed a separatist philosophy 
and organization based in Harleiu, This novenent presented the 
"integrationJs t" advocates per^-^os their greatest challenge. 
Several factors facilitated this turn of events:. One, Washington 
died before Garvey r.ict hip; v o, Voodrow Wilson's emphasis on 
self-^detern-.ination of subject peoples. Three, with the generally 
deteriorating plight of black agricultural workers in the South 
and with tlie need for increased industrial r.ianpower during World 
War I, large numbers of b?wack people migrated North. This pre- 
cipatated race riots and an overall increase in tensions between 
white and blacks. Given all these difficulties of urban adaptation, 
a r.-.ood of discontent began to spread atnong the black masses. Four, 
Garvey's own lack of faniilinrity with indu5. trial cities, especially 
his irlsappruhension of hov to build industrial enterprises. With 
these facts and, also, the failure, of existing intellectual and 



cor.*r.iUi\it:y lo;ulc:rh» lo articulate the dlDContont in ethnic ion:is — 
Carvoy's ;;(rpan>r Jst appeal toucl\r:d off a flairx* of cnthu:;iar>m. 
Thic hack-t:o--Ai riCc\ xcieoloj];y w<,k to '^njoy its greatcr-t vo^iic in 
the early part of the 1920 *s. ivliy it proved ir.ore cffectjve 
ar.ionf; the black uai.so5» than the jntegrat:ioi;ist 's ideolof^y lias to 
do precisely v:itli its; strouf^ly expx*es?;ed anti-white hostility 
and iii> er.iphasis upon 'ecimic pride'. Although the inccgra- 
tioaist echic would remain doraaant, thereafter the ethnic 
nationalism rcprcr>ented by Garvey was to provide a persistent 
counterpoint, TYut hostile reception that r.^et the Garvey moveir,exic 
frcir. black leacers, busincs^uicn and the government has to be 
under r>tood s of the institutional supports granted the- 

'integrat-ionict * approach. It was so to speak the official race 
relations ethic. 

Indeed under conditions of perpetual poverty and low rates of social 
mobility, there is a sense in which this ideology is indenic to the black 
urban ghetto. With the traditional ties to the church weakened by the tran- 
sition'-from the rural south, the persisting effects of econonic insecurity 
and racial discriirJ-nation, integrationism is little more than an irrelevant 
ideal, Garveyisn initiated an unprecedented emphasis on ethnic pride. For 
the *f irst time the issue of community, not as a transit stage to integration 
but as a permanent entity, became a possibility. In a situation previously 
defined as being appropriate only to industrial education of the masses or 
classical education of the elite, Garvey initiated bold redefinitions. For 
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ii'ls v/as tlio fivi-a rrpproach vi.ich JuiulJ the implicit: asGun^plion that 
i;itcj;rc.rio:i wa3 l ucr,iro.>bie f.oai. The fact th<nt he v;ari prcjj-:ccutcci unclci: a 
questionable ch-aif^e and couiTtroor: proceodinp.s voiOd seem to further attest 
ro tlie insr.iiutional attribution of odium to hir: movement. I>ut ever 
sine - the 1920 's, the notion of ethnic nationalism has proved a persistent 
^.nd troublesoro irritant to intcgralionlstji . 

(4) Tne lar.t ideoloi;ical respoiu^e to race relations, also a 
troublcsoTi.e irritant to the integrationists organizations but no 
friend of ethnic nationala sn, was Marxism and the corrjr.unist party. 
Kever did >iarxism have a greater influence among black American 
inteilecuuals than during tne depression decade of the 1930 's. 
But it never succeeded in the realization of its grass roots 
ambitions among the black masses as had the Garvey movement. 
Indeed rtof-t of the black intellectuals who were attracted to 
Marxism wore none other than prominent integrationists of the 
1920 *s decade, who were alienated from both American capitalism 
, and the ethnic culture of the poor blacks vlio inhabited the large 
city slums. They were generally better educated and moved in 
more interracial social circles than did the averaf.e black American 
slum dv;eller. Ironically both Marxism and the Integra tionist 
approaches are parallel in their de-emphasis on ethnicity and in 
the liostility they expressed toward the Garvey movement. 

VJhile they do not share the same suppositions about social order, 
this common distaste for 'ethnic nationalism' may account for the fact that 

O 
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mriny disll lur.ioncd LnLcr.r xtioiiist black incell ectuals turned to I'ar>:i:>Tn 
rather than ethnic ii::t ioualisr.. Fcllov^iuo tho Sc-cond World U'ar t'uu rai>ponso 
of nany dj sillusjonecl ipLej',rntionists would be expatriation to Luro'/'C* 
rather tiian McirxiL»:ri. Tiiou;;;ii I-uropoan expa tr:'..iLion has been of ro .si^;ni*- 
iicancc- in terniC of the black n.aoses, it has had important consequences for 
the expatriated black Aue.rican intallectua.l coi. caption of his social role 
in relations to the American social scene • 

Interestingly there is no overlap between the tv;o categories. Marxist 
of the thirties did not tend to expatriate; disillusioned integrationists 
of the post--\Jar forties did. 

We sur.irarize the above ideological orientations in the following 
typology. 

Race R elation s 
Ideology 



Intec^ra tion 



Separation 



Period of Dor.inai'ice 



Position 








K. A. A. C. P. 


Tuskegce 


Capitalistic 


I 


II 




Coirr.unist 


Garvcyisn? 


Socialistic 


Party 


UNIA 




III 


IV 


The above is intended only as 


a sketch of the 



I Il-Pre-1915 

III- 1930's 

IV- Earlyl920'G 



ideologies ai\d organizations up to the nid-fiftles. It is not r.eant to be 
exhaustive, for we have excludiul the exlstoatialist ideology of the 1950 's, 
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the CA^ctriation i^loolof^', the new civil rif/nts acLivinm of Ihc late 30'f.; 
ar.U c.irly 60 'fi cmcl nilitaiu, separat J ideolop^y of the late 60 'jJ. 
Olv:ou:>ly no .stuc-y of iay]ir>ric orientations in black literature can 
excluclii the later devclop:..antj;. However, our purpose here was not so nuch 
to be definitiva, as it was to provide a background of the ideological 
currents which have influenced the black writer's conception of his social 
role. More on this later; now we will place th^? preceding \deolo[;ical 
orieutations in a sociological perspective. 

II 

ilACE REUiTIONS IDKOLOGIES IN SOCIOI^^^ ^^M, TERSPECTIVES 

Wnat we find when we examine the above ideological responses socio- 
logically is that they correspond to definite structural conditions. 
Etlmxc nationalism appears to have had its widest appeal among the lower 
strata, whereas the integrationist ideology attracted ■ the support of the 
black Twiddle classes. M)ether the integrationist ' s position accented 
merely economic opportunities or general social integration seer/iS to have 
been <2epeudent upon the social background and occupational base of the black 
middle class. The black bourgoise strata, whose socialization and educational 
experiences were primarily segregated and whose occupations are located in 
the black community (teaching, law, medicine, etc.), r.\auifested a concern 
for greater economic opportunity. Whereas their opposites, the black inte- 
grationist emphasized not only greater economic opportunity but also social • 
integration. The socialization and educational experiences of the group 
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tone' to be interracial* It is this version of ihc Intccrationist i<leo.lo{;y 
v:i5.ch ro.ccivod Ivai fircalosi 5\ip;*/orr av.c] iop.itimalion fx'on \;hile.s. As 
opporcunil ic- for ])ro£c:rni(;:ial cmpJoyncnt outside ihc black community 
increases, along wit!i incrcnyinj:; cnrollrr:ent of black suudc*'iis in inter- 
racial universities — the likelihoou is strong that the black bourgoise 
srr^tr. will be replaced by an integrotlonist oriented black middle class 
[>,roup. Molcvorthy, the ££>sui.;ption w^iow which this approach is based sur,- 
gests that t.he probler.is confronted by black Ar.icricans could be alleviated 
by -a conbination of cducauion, good v;ill and legislative proscription of 
racial discriuination. The fact tliat most such legislative prescriptions 
lacked adequa»:c enforcement apparatus played no small part in the increas- 
ing cynicism fox/ard the r^otives of white leaders. 

The structural basis of cthrac nationalism is the disproportion 
between the economic impoverishment of the black masses as contrasted to 
the increasing prosperity of the society at large • \^ereas the period of 
Marxist influence was one in which the impoverishment of the black masses 
corresponded to that of nany whites — hence, the basis for the articulation 
of an^.allianca. We \>all not here enter into the detail of the process. Our 
aim is only to stiggest the interrelatcdness of structural and ideological 
factors. 

Social integration of black Ar.;ericans into the wider society can 
only proceed by the disintegration uf the black group as an ethnic entity 
in American society. We should therefore expect to find little or no sense 
of ethnic identification a'nong black intellectuals during those periods 
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vhcn into.gratjonist idcolop.y is donunant — as \n\r^ the case wiih the !!ar>.ian 
advocacy of vorl.^r'i* .intccraticn durinf, the dcprcT.sion of t'ne 1930'*; and 
the civil rit^litt": advocacy of ir^iegration in the lS/*':0's and 1950S;. 

The ir.ccel we are prcjposiur, here is that of Vt-^lue conflicts and cor:i- 
petinr. status syr>t:ai:)G. (See Gusfield, 1966) Under conditions of integra- 
tionist idcoloj^.y , there is an in.plicit syir.bolic degradation of ethnic 
culture. For ti)e above integration, rar.hc r asc;::Llation, acce:»ts the 
values 01* the dor.inant culture, such as its pattexiis of cducatioL, fan^ily 
life, work, leisure time liabits, etc. Such traits of ethnic culture as 
dialect, food habitj;, r.odes of dress, dancc and beh.avior are symbolically 
degraded. Thi« ir.atter has received extensive diiscussion in reference to 
intellectuals in developing countries. 

As a sociological phenoncmon, it is not difficult to understand how 
this process pr-^ .leds by means of social mobility. Given relatively low 
rates of upvard nobility, however, especially gc^nerational succession in 
urban slunis — the result of an integrationist outlook is likely to be a 
widesprecid sense of low self esteem and dislocation. 

Basic ? r oblnn: Social Hole of hi nek An^erx : nn Writ e rs 

As more and more systematic study of intellectual and artistic 
oric.;rations is conducted, the sociology of knovledge promises to open a new 
frontier of incjuiry. 

In his book, Ideolor. y and Utopia , Karl Mannheim refers to t!ie intel- 
ligentsia as a relatively classless, socially unattached intelligentsia 
(f rc\7eber4de intolligenz) . (See Mannheim, 1936) He goes on to suggest that 
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their backj, rounds aro Luo clif i cj c*)Li. Led lo parr;it their idcntj ficalion ni. 
n cl«Tf,r». *'Coii.sequontlY it cr!.»not he ntrantiiLncd th.nt thoy are lic::o;'.tneou*,ly 
ciiturTr.:.ned. Tl;ere is, however, c:m; uniiyiuj; soeD c?lop,ical bond hci\.\:(:n all 
groups of iutcllecti50?s, nanely, education, which binds them tor,ether in a 
striking way." 

However, Mnnuhom scens i.o:';cwhnt uncertain about thii* as \:c note 

in miot'ner Ci^-itext he writes: 

IntcllectuaJ rnd culr.urnl history is .surely siunped, ar.ong 
other things, by social relntionfi, in whic h r.>en ret confronted 
with, each ot har , by e ^oui'>5: wi t hiu \.Oijc;i thc*y fir.d rnuc val i.t inulus 

)''}}S'} ^' *^-^^^\^ / "'J^^jL ^'\^^'^\L\?'}:^'^ cntelechics <'i:ici thereby al:»o 

:i-i/iuence to a Jarge extent. :*hapes, art, religion and so o;i« 
( Lr.;p !i as *. s n d a c d ) 

U'hat M<uinhei:n refers to as an entelechy we desi^;natcd as a social 
role. The ba'^ic problematic issue confronting^, us in the study of black 
Anerican writers and literature is that of doternining whether wc can 
identify tlie factor.*: wiiich conduce to the development of given social role 
conceptions. For it is the latter w.iich detcrird'nes intclle tual ar.d 
artistic orientations to reality. In general, the problem is tiiat of ascer- 
tainiitg *:he extent to wiiich these rcles are the consequences of corunon 
socialization (i.e., education, social class, etc.) or of concrete social 
relations. 

ForiTJulation of tnc problen in this way avoids two prevalent pitfalls. 
One. is that exemplified in Mannhein*s w»ork, and that of intellectual 
historical, and critics. The delineation of pri:rary factors is so va^^,ue as 
to obscure the relations'nip between thOin. Tiuis, for exar.:ple, the corn 
"shapes" as a designation of relationship between factos is plainly inadequaLo 

O 
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Two, assumption o£ the point to bo. proved. The iutellectunl and 
artif>cic rolej i.xa treatcc as producly of soc5a3 class, natior^al character, 
and the like. Mark's forniuiation is a familiar caso in point (hce Marx, 
190A) . 

In a recent paper v;e attcn-.pted to provide a schcriC for wider range 
of differentiation between the social organisation contexts of intellectual 
and artiscic roles. Our objectives \/ere to differentiate between the duties 
incumbent upon such locations and, also, to distinguish between those social 
structures that conduce to intc^ia4:xon'alr orientation and those that do not 
(see "Institutionalization of Intejlectual Process,'* Center for Social 
Organisation Studies, ^15^*). 

Pveturriinf^ now to the problem of freiwebendc intelligenz, hypothesis 
is that non--institutionally affiliated intellectual and artistic roles vary 
widely in the decree to which they are structurally embedded versus free 
float ing» Such roles are far less likely to be removed -from structural 
contexts than Mannheim assumed. Our objective is to delineate the structural 
context of the writer's location and its orientation to reality as the 
basis for deteraination of his social role conception. Once we have identi- 
fied a writer's social role, we therefore expect a convergence in stylistic 
orientation between his and other writers who possess similar social role 
conceptiv^iis. 

Successful literary works are often arrested forms, and there are 
fev7 better examples of this than Richard Wright's N ative Sen . It car\e to 
serve as a node*! for aspiring young black autliors of the 1940' s. Undertaking, 
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the. iwpcxncivos of icrir. and onpiMsis dictated by the r.odel, be i a suc- 
cessful novel, poan, or play, cnv.fitllulc.si i.oihin^ lesy than the a:..M!rr.ption 
of a role cefinir.ion of oac's self as a writer. Just as stylistic orieata- 
tiop. 2orio.spo:ids to n role ccaception, it is ali^o the \/riter's preferred 
node of p»-:rcoption. '.'hat Thorn^?:ein Veblen so aptly terr.ed— occupational 
psychosis. Ti;e type construct cf the Nativ e So n r.odel dictated a 3 tieraturc 
of natura3istic protect* 

As noted, our ciim \;ill be to distini-;uish betv;ecn socialization 
detenninants of the writer's social role versus those of social relations. 
Analysis here then proceeds not by assur.ption of tr.e problenuitic issue, but 
rather by empirical inquiry into the variety of structural contexts within 
x:hich writers are located frori one histcrial period to another; and identi- 
fication cf the process by which the writer's social role is an outconie 
given type structural and historical locations. 

In general the issue is that of the p.reater degree of instability of 
the literary artist's role, which is the consequence of its weak institu- 
tionalization in modem Anerican society. By treating the issue of intel- 
lectual^ and social role this way the sociology of knowledge achieves sharper 
differentiation of the occupationally probler;^atic mandates in which these 
roles consists and clear perception of the variety of references to which 
such roles are oriented. This approach mc/vcs a departure from intellectual 
history which tends to treat ideas as though their liir.tory were independent 
of the lives and preoccupations of man in their social existence. 

V/hcn compared to socially organized occupations such as the profes- 
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si on:"; lvmI \.'Ci^\Ci labor, tiie proMeir.allc rialurc of i'lrti.Mic and non-acadcwlQ 
intoJlectiu^l roi<.'>: hccvr:cy, quiic clear. It is liijj, role coaicxl that 
Evcrer.l: Hur.hes refer?, to an occupation's mandates, \/})icli *'clair. to 
define not merely for i:h(in:>elves , but for others as veil — proper conduct 
uith respect to the r.attei.^ concerned in their \7orl:/' (Sec Hughes, 1952) 
Lacicin:^ an in.U itutional base, th.e mandate of intellectual and artistic 
work becoiues its itiOSw problematic el(-:r.ent. 

It is the objective of our analysis of black American literature to 
explain ho\; £^uch mandates come into being as a consequence of changes in 
the social background and location, explanation hou the black American 
writer's ideoio^^ical orientation is articulated in terms of the above and 
what, overall, has been the consequences of these changes in the conditions 
under v;hich the black writer exist in American society, namely their social 
reTations, for the pattern of developr.ent of black American literature. 
Ordinarily the mandate of occupations tend to be unproblematic. For orienta- 

r 

tions to the immediate sphere of reality is repu.1ated by the control 
structure of the institutional setting such as x^age work or socialization 
such as is the case of the professions. Study of university affiliated 
intellectual spheres such as the sciences indicates the funccionp of botii 
control and reward structures as the basis for structural consensus and 
int.^grated continuity. 

In studying the development of non~institutionally affiliated intel- 
lectual and artistic roles, it is important to take note of both the system 

of exchanges and the semantic references that su:5tain them—in a large 
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historical perspective. Ar> Ronncih Jiurlcc so aptly <;taLes it: 

Of coui-:.(», if the conJitio.v; of living; have ujicierp/)ac 
radical ciir.npos since tho lime \7hc'n the .schen.e of dutiies anc! 
virtue crystnlized, the ?>crv: ce:ibilit:v of tho orientation nay 
ba ir.paircc. Our duties raay not stirvo their purposes eo \'eli 
ay r.hey once did. Thus v?e may no lonp.cr be siire of our duties^ 
\7ith the result that v/e may cease to be sure of our ir.otives. 
V:e r.ay tb.en ^^\e op on^ to /} Jie^^r^ il'I-ilKI'L o? r^otivati ons than vc- should 
be at a tirv. when the idea of duty v as u>orc ^a c curarcly a d'justTd 
to the sititation (see burke, l^.Vt') . "* ' 

Tlie transforr:;ation of occupational structure in western society from 
a* feudal to a contractual set of relations had far reaching consequences for 
the roles of artists and intellectuals. In one sense they were freer than 
they had been, but also their status was i?.ore insecure. Their place and 
condition of life were subject to wide ranging fluctuation. 

It is true, as Flughes points out, that 'V^odeui industrial and urban 
societies and econoiuics, no n\atter what the political systems under which 
they operate, are characterised by a wholesale mobilization of people away 
from traditional and familial activities Anto more fomally or^;ani2ed work.*' 
But actually the case was quite the opposite for literary artists. 
• There are some indications that, as an indirect result of their role 
in removing literature from the control of patronage rmd bringing it under 
the control of the laws of tl)e market place, they (the booksellers) both 
assisted the developr.ent of one of the characteristic technical innovations 
of the new forru~its copious particularity and explanation— and made possible 
the remarkable independence of Defoe and Richardson fron the classical 
tradition which was indispensable condition for their literan' achievement." 
(Sec Watt, 1967) This appears to have been the consequence for classical 
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tradition f^enarally mHa the ir.odcrai^caion of the literary /irtist*?; rolo. 
\:it.h the. cxcop::ion of the .Soviot Ihion nnd other socialist bloc countries, 
no attempt has been undcirtnkcn to profer>sionali ze the writer's ro3o and, 
of course, his orientation. 

Given cunnges in historical conditions nnd corresponding chan{>,cn 
in orientation, we have the phenor.enon of "in-^diitedness" versus ''out- 
dateducss" or orientation. Thus we find between authors the sir.ultaneous 
existence of incompatible orientat Lens— which are the products of different 
socialization and social relational experiences. This, of course, can be 
referred back to the vzeak institutionalization of literary roles—and the 
wide range of freedom of reference peniiitted them than, say, the role3 of 
physicists and economists. "In-datedness" of outlook would seem to cor- 
respond to an orientation's development in response to new historical and 
social trends—whereas "out-datedness" simply has referaece to older and 
extant social and historical conditions. Thus the romanticism of the 18th 
century were '"in-dated" in the sense it was a product of changing conditions 
of life—whereas, classicism was "out-dated" in the sense that the condi- 
tions of life that conduced to its maintainaiico , namely narrow based educa- 
tional and social relational experiences, ceased to exist with the demise 
of the aristocratic stratum. There are countless other examples of "in- 
datedness" and "out-datedness" of outlook, for non-institutionally boimdod 
intellectual and artistic orientations appear to have limited tenures. This 
would appear to be a consequence of the fact that their role conceptions 
arc much more directly r.ovemed by the fluctuating fortunes of historical 
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couditioiu^---ac:pccinlly in so far n5; the latter nf foots tlu: writer '.s social 
locntion, livolilx^oil and sense of tielf-er>tceu. l/c hoax- such references 
frequently today when certain intellectuals are designated ns being 
^'oriented to the co]d war" and others to '\'iOht cold v;ar ideoloji;y/' The 
irjplication of "lag'' is definitely there. In our analysis oi black 
American literature, we will be particularly concerned to identify these 
various strata of histr^rical reference in the orientations expressed. 

Changing Social Context s, Social Roles aiKl_Stvlcs 
Of Black Ame rican \Jrite r s: A Prelii^inary Outl i_n e 
The relationship betweer the dominant ideological orientation of 
•the writer's social context and writer's conception of his role is of 
crucial significance. Especially important is a differentiation of the 
system of exchanges between the black literary artist and his social con- 
text—educative, financial, emotionally supportive, etc. A mistake connonly 
made is that of assuming all writers to have a basically similar social 
context, relationship to it and conception of their responsibility as an 
artist.^ In general, this context may vary from that of an ethnic group, 
geographical region, nation state, social class, circle, etc. Understand- 
ing the nature of this social context and the writer's reference to it is 
very closely related to the problems of provincialism in literature. The 
literary style, or role, designated as modernism is distinguished by the 
fact that it has a rather narrow social context, namely that of literary 
circles, and its conception of its responsibility tends not to extend 
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beyond an alJecinnce to "art. for art's sal;e/' With the exception of a fcv; 
individiml black yVncrxcan authors, r.odarnlGin lias been of sli^*ht consequence. 
The .social context and the author's conceptions of J^is responsibilities 
have usually extended beyond that of narro;; literary circles, basically 
black AiTicrican literature has been ctimic and/or political in orientation: 
the decade of the 1920 's i^ar. cliaracteri^ed by an orientation of ethnic 
realisn, the Harlem Renaissance; next there was the period of the late 30 's 
and thi'i decade of the AO's which was characterized by a mood of nation- 
alistic protest, TT.odeled on Ricliard Wright's Native Son ; the decades of 
the 1950 's was under the influerce of the existentialist individualism of 
Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man ; this was followed by the orientation of ,^0^^^ Ss/ciS,(r^ 
as expressed in the essays and fiction of James Baldwin and the civil 
rights activities of Martin Luther Kin^; lastly, the mood is one of mili- 
tant nationalism — initiated by Malcom X and best exemplified in the writings 
of Lerol Jones. The following', section will offer a brief sketch of each of 
these orientations by relating them to the outline of background ideologies 
in the first section. Analysis of these shifts in orientation presents the 
basic ^outline of our dissertation. 

The Harlem Ren a issance of the 1920 's ^ 

Following the emergence of Marcus Garvey and the new mood of ethnic 
pride in tlie 1920 's, we observe the development of tlie Harlem Renaissance 
literary movement among black writers. The school's major exemplars, Jean 
Toomer, Claude McKay, James Wcldon Johnson, Countee Cullen and Langston 
Hughes had all attended colleges. Both Johnson and Cullen were graduates, 
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with the forncr havluj; attained a lav; decree awd the latter a Phi I;otn 
Kappa ^;rndiu;te of Keu Vorl: UnivcrG.i Ly . They vc-re all products of middle 
class backr;rounds — vliich in the several decader. after 1900 meant that their 
parents had middle cla^^f; occupations such as school teaching* in black 
American communitiei;. Though well educated by the standards of the day, 
all had erratic occupational histories. Having, assimilated the values of 
white Auericaii culture, they were all frustrated in their adult lives by 
the barriers of racial discrimination. Yet none'was a radical, except 
McKay — ^who belonged to the conuunist party. Given thft basically incom- 
patible forces which nade^ f or the development of the literary orientation 
of the Harlem Renaissance school, it is not surprising to discover the 
novenent's ambivalence of meaning reflected in lives and writings of these 
authors. 

On the one hand it stressed the intrinsic quality of black American 

ethnic culture, while on the other it symbolized the ?iigh levels of educa- 

tional achievement attained by a few blacks. This latter fact was thought 

to be a testimony of the talent of black American individuals. One finds it 

most directly stated in Alain Locke's essay, "The New Negro." 

Sentimental interest in the Negro has ebbed. Ve used to 
lament thi^; as the falling off of our friends, now we rejoice 
and pray to be delivered from self-pity and condescension. . . • 
There is a growing realization that in social effort the co- 
operative basis must supplomo»it long distance philanthropy, 
and that the only safeguard for mass relations in the future 
must be provided in the carefully maintained contacts of the 
enlightened minorities of both race groups. 

The ambivalence was not logical rather it was a lived contradiction 
in the lives of these writers. In response to the increased social con- 
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«ciousnc:;.s of. Lhc hJnck r.iasiioji, Lhc l)l«ick \a'il:cr'fi conception of hie 
rclalionslup to the lar};jar black r.^oup clian:;cd, lIowovur> this way f.icili- 
fated paradoxically. The develop:..cnt" of tht- movement ilsolf only became 
possible as a consequence of increased social ties bet\/een black writers 
and white patrons, Tlie latter *s interest in the life of the black masses 
was not the product of Garveyisiu, but rather an exotic prlmitivist vogue 
which had cor.ie to fore following, white intellectual disillusionment with 
the war. hence, white artists-patrons sought out the life of Harlem and 
friendship with blacl; artists. The most significant white figure for the 
Harlem Renaissai^cc was Carl Van Vechten, a leading member of the Kew York 
literati. Thus the ethnic realisi.i of the Harlem Renaissance was in fact 
th'i interception of Two contradictory trends which facilitated its emergence. 

One hypothesis we shall be interested in examining is whetlier black 
American literary and cultural endeavors during this decade were the pur- 
suits of those whose socialization was inter-racial and who were otherwise 
prevented from attaining a middle class occupation and life style. When we 
turn to the. next period of the late 30 's and AO's, black American writers 
tend to be less well educated. The fact that stands out about most Arr.cricaa 
writers is that they tend not to be university graduates. Is it because 
middle class professions in the wider society were closed to blacks — 
educated or not-that these men turned to literary occupations as a means of 
realizing their integrationist value orientations? These and other 
questions v;e will address ourselves to in our analysis of the period of the 
1920' s. 
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As uv turn Lo the next: sir.uif icant: period in the development of 
b3ack Aniorican litcniture, the nr. rurnlis tic proterjt phase of the late 30\*j 
and 40 *b, v;e obscrvo quila a different p,roup of vriters. Unlike the 
writer of tliC decade of the 1920 's, thc^ic writors were not products of the 
black middle class st.raua. Naturalism cnr.^.c i:;to vogue in American litera- 
ture after the turn of the century, in the works of writers such as Theodore 
Dreiser and Frank Norris, Not until the depression in the middle thirties, 
when much er.phasis was placed upon the exploitation of the poor, did 
natrualisiu come into prominence in black American literature. In contrast 
to the Harlem Renaissance which was influenced by the ethnic nationalism of 
Marcus Garvey, this iT.ovement reflects the ideology of Marxism. Richard 
Wright, the son of poor black family from rural Mississippi, was the 
exempla-r of naturalism in black American literature. During his formative 
years in Chicago, Wright ^s early .associates were Marxists, though he later 
denounced allegiance to the party publicly. He retained many of the assump- 
tions of Marxism, its strong empliasis on proletaria;i themes and class 
exploitation, but withdrew explicit endorsement from its philosophy. Sub- 
sequently his work would evidence a strain between Marxist and ethnic thought. 
Kat ive S on represented a dominant model in black literature which was to 
reign until the early 50*s. 

To what extent was the diffusion of this stylistic outlook the pro- 
duct of participation of young black writers during the period in socio- 
metric cixxles of Marxian or Imitation of Na tive Son as an ideal form? This 
is always problematic in the emergence of any artistic movement. Noted 
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nboYii, jt refers to Lho distinction boLwcon role concept and ntylc as the 
product o£ bnck{;round n:u! social rcilations versus thnt of iuitciclon or 
Jcoming of received ir.odcJs (education). It is not cnou)>h to know that so 
and so learned such and such technique fro:n Dostcvsky and Conrad — we must 
also ascertain the source of the worl;s meaain^',* The latter is far more 
likely to liave reference to conten;^oraneous franas of neaniug. 

The next major stage of black American literature is the decade of 
the 1950's, which is dojninated by Llllisoa's Invisible Man and post-war 
existentialist ideology. Having con.c into vogue during the second Uorld 
War, though clearJy much older than this, existentialism was a reaction to 
the mythical and irrational impositions of the group. Be its origin ethnic, 
religious, political or moral — existentialism stood in opposition to trans- 
historical meanings. Moreover, though this is only marginal to Ellison's 
v;ork, it was an expression of lost faith in the scientific Rationality in 
human affairs. Satre and Camus were its most popular post-war exponents. 
Though much too complex to enter into here, the prototypical existentialist 
situation is one of choice — the Individual in isolation of the group. 

Generally, Ellison's Invis ible Man stands as one of the most effective 
expressions of existentialism in American literature. Richard Wright, tiien 
resident in Paris and formerly the leading figure of the naturalistic pro- 
test school, also came under the influence of existentialism. This was a 
time when its socio-metric circle included people such as Satre and Simono 
dc Bcauvoir. Wright's novel, The Outsider , is a fitting testament to this 
fact. 
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Awow?, the uosr .sl^j.nif iccnt features of this orJenLaLion v;nn tiie black 
A^r.oric.nu vviZiiY^r, d\.v^ysi\ concci)lion of lilj; role vis a via the 3nr;;cr 
black co.\r:\!nit:y . lie cor*sed to viiw hin.self as **6pokcsr\in of the {;roup' 
rather h*'^ sni: hinsolf as an individual, rollowinp the v/ar there had been 
a {;eacv;)l r.ood -of d L<;illusionncnt with Mamisn. In part tliij: was a reaction 
to Stalin oad the Soviet German pact durir,-^, the early ctap.cs of the second 
v'orld k\jr. hut no lcsr> ?:nportant in the U.S. were tl;u activities of Senator 
Josliph McCarthy wlio, through the public ridicule *of intellectuals and 
artists, once again nade individualism a fashionable intellectual outlook. 
No syste:?.atic cultural history of this period — with explicit attention to 
its literary phase — exists. However, disillusionncnt , often expressed as 
'enlightenment' was widespread. It is also significant that Ellison's 
novel was published so.ne tvo years before the Supreme Court's epic making 
desegregation decision. 

4 

Eir.phasis upon individuation of experience, heiglitened subjectiviza- 
tioa of perception, \;as strongly manifest. Issues concerning the author's 
isolation fron the problems of black American connunity life were particu- 
larly accented by more than one critic of exlstentialisf black Ar.erican 
authors. 

Of importance, we must explore such issues as those related to the 
soci-al experiences that correspond to the stylis/i^^orientacion of this period. 
Might this orientation be explained by the isolation of these authors from 
black Ar.t-rican community life? In view of the fact that nany participants 
in thv:^ pliase of black American literature are still living, it will be 
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possible Lo probe the conditions in f,reater depth than will be possible 
for the tvo preceding; r.ovcrcnts. 

IV 

Xcxt we have tliC period of *'inoi*al suasion" in black An^cricmi 
literature, exemplified by the writings of Jcmes Baldwin and the civil 
rights philosophy of Dr. Martin 1.. King. A grcaf deal of concern ia mani- 
fested toward affecting the conscience of white America. 

The last period v;e will be concerned with emerges during the 1960*s, 
following the llarlcfa riot of 1964. Malcoln X was the source of its ideologi- 
cal orientation, which emphasized a militant nationalism. There exists 
many parallels between this orientation and that expressed by Marcus Garvey. 
However, the black self-help component became differentiated from the more 
general movement of militant nationalism. This occurcd at the tii.^ that 
Malcolm X left the Black Muslim organization. In the writings of Lcroi 
Jones, there emerges a new school of realism which stresses hostility and 
conf routation in race relations. Unlike characters of the 19A0*s, here 
there are no Bigger Thomases. Only warriors. The Dutchman , The Toile t and 

V 

T::e Slave are the three works that initiate this new school. It is signifi- 
CcUit that poetry and the theater assumed prwince over the uTovel as vehicles 
for black literary expression. Tliis may be a consequence of the siiifting 
audience orientation of the black writer during the 60's. First, th*e 
writer's role assumed a much more explicit political nandate* Second, 
because this mandate entailed an effort to increase ethnic consciousness 
and group solidarity, whites for the first time v/cre but a minor considcrai ion 
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ill tiio black auihor's oric:^.lar.io:i. In conjuncLion to thece devcloprrients 
blacl; liccrtLin c rcturr.s to ;m icleolo;;.i cal fraJiCv;ork \A\ich is inclciriic to 
the i)roblciMC of blnck pcofOc jn the urbrn ;;luiij. 

Structurally thiy, roccnt novcmcut's contoxt: \ms not so r»uch the 
entire black American cor.v..u:niry, indeed a dcfJnito tension existed between 
the expoaonts of nilitancy and the old integral lonist-cxistcntialiGt 
school. Leroi Joaoi; and his followers stress a nilitant response to 
An^ericau racisin, Ar. yet it is too early to foresee the fate of this trend, 
but wich the establishnent of independent blacl; publishing houses such as 
has happened in Detroit and Chicago—there is a likelihood that black 
American literature nay for the first tine have a life independent of white 
publishing houses. 

V 

Overall J we plan to achieve our ends by three tecliniques of study. 

(1) Study of the historical settings within which each of the above 
listed stylistic orientations emerged. This includes study of the biogra- 
phies ^pf writers and secondary critical coir.nen\ary of the period. 

(2) Analysis of the works of literature thenselves—with special 
attention toward verification of our hypotheses conccring the social factors 
that operated to effect style. Such aspects of fictional representation as 
the milieu, character types, racial composition of book characters, treat- 
meats of tir.e— especially the character's past, the motives of action that 
inpcll the books cliaracters, etc. 

(3) Interviews of specialists in the field of black American 



.litcirature, especially those vho hove pavUcipatcd in one or anoU.cr w.iy 
in the licarary movc.-.its listed at^ovc. And also, we vill interview as 
many black writers a. v/c can via n.ailed fjucscionnairey . 

Given the nature of the historical data that we ir.ust rely upon for 
our analysis, it is necessary to seel: infon.:atioa fror.i as nmny sources as 
possible ar, a check i:pon distorted in-.prci;sion.<; and sources of disa;;recir.cnt 
between respondents. Additionally, our interviews v/ill provide a riost 
valuable source of information concerning publishing, patronage and literary 
apprenticeships. 

As cor.ceived. then, our study proposes to analyze styles of literary 
orientation in relationship to social structural changes in the wider 
society and the ideological nianifestations corresponding to such changes. 
Ou^ central concern throughout will be that of discerning changes in the 
social role of tne black An-.erican writer and a delineation of those forces 
which facilitated these changes. 
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